ell 


May 6, 1900. 


Right reason is stronger than force. 
James A. GARFIELD. 


A SCENE IN HOLLAND. 


THE GREEN WORLD. 


THE green world, the green world! There’s never 
any snow! 

The roses néver wither, the summers never go! 

The birds are ever singing, the skies are ever 
blue, 

And the winds that bend the branches blow blos- 
soms over you! 


The green world, the green world! It’s love- 
liness and light, — 
The sun that makes its morning, the stars that 


gild its night! 


There is no gloom, no darkness, no sorrows and 
no sighs; 

For the light of Love is shining in the rain around 
the eyes. 


The green world, the green world! How dear its 
every clod! 

Its lilies. are like altars where the wild winds wor- 
ship God! 

Its roses hide the thorn-spears, its storms with 
rainbows fall; 

There is light and love unending, and love is over 


all! 
Frank L. STanton. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BLOSSOMS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


WueEn Spring in beauty beams upon my sight, 
And gardens glow with wonderful delight ; 
When field and forest royal richness wear, 

And breathe a benediction on the air,— 

I think of souls as white as blossoms sweet, 
Who lived in love, their nobleness complete : 
They were God’s lilies of the times gone by, 
The angels now of his bright, bending sky ; 
They were the bloom of trees of righteousness 
That now the world with fruit divine doth bless; 
They were the dust that forms our human clod, 
Transfigured into flowers by smile of God; 
And so their influence lingers in the day, 

And perfumes all the bloom and blush of May. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ORIGIN OF LIGHT-SHIPS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


bs “HERE are many parts of the coasts of 

every maritime country which are unsuit- 

able for the construction of light-houses, 
whether they be built of stone or iron, and which, 
nevertheless, stand greatly in need of illumina- 
tion. In many such places light-ships are now 
placed, and are employed not only to indicate the 
position of a sand-bank, but as a beacon against 
perfidious currents, submarine whirlpools, or reefs 
which are hidden at certain hours by the high 
tide. 

When first seen, and especially if seen from a 
distance, a light-ship closely resembles during the 
day an ordinary barque. But, if examined from a 
nearer point of view, a very great difference be- 
tween the two is readily discernible. The light- 
ship floats, but it does not move. Its short, stout 
masts are without sails, and surmounted by large 
balls. Other ships represent motion; this, immo- 
bility. 

The light-ships of the Trinity House (England) 
are painted red; those of Ireland, black. The 
American light-ships, which stand next to Great 
Britain in number, are painted in longitudinal 
stripes of varied colors. Experiment has shown 
that red and black are the two colors which most 
vividly contrast with the prevailing hue of the 
sea. The name of the vessel is inscribed in large 
letters on its sides. 

It was toward the close of the last century that 
the idea occurred to one Robert Hamblin of sub- 
stituting floating lights for fixed lights,—a light- 
ship for a light-house. 

Robert Hamblin was an experienced and repu- 
table barber of Lynn, England, who had married 
the daughter of a ship-owner of that busy little 
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seaport, and in due time had become master of a 
vessel. He was engaged in the coasting trade, in 
carrying coal from Newcastle to other ports, and 
was thus well enabled to judge of the inadequate 
manner in which the eastern coast of that country 
was lighted. Accident after a time introduced him 
to a man whose brain was full of grand projects, 
but who was cruelly hampered by poverty,— 
David Avery; and the two, combining their re- 
sources,— the one finding the money, the other 
the intellect,— established at the Nore a floating 
light on board a ship, and assumed a right of levy- 
ing tolls for the maintenance of this new pharos 
(A.D. 1782). 

It was impossible that the Trinity House — the 
London Maritime Society — could regard this as- 
sumption as other than an infraction of their legal 
privileges, though they were compelled to own 
that the light-ship was successful, and that it 
proved of great assistance in the navigation of 
the intricate estuary of the Thames. Encouraged 
by the triumphant issue of his experiment, Avery 
boldly announced his design of placing a similar 
vessel among the waters of the Scilly Islands. 
The corporation of the Trinity House, in their 
capacity of protectors of British commerce, then 
laid a complaint before the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, who, however, were either unwilling or 
unable to act. They next addressed themselves 
to the crown, representing that it was illegal for 
any private individual to levy a tax on the mer- 
cantile marine, and acted with so much energy as 
to obtain a royal proclamation prohibiting the 
light at the Nore. 

Avery — whose schemes of acquiring almost 
boundless wealth were thus rudely broken up— 
appeared in person before the board, and pro- 
posed to treat with them in reference to the Nore 
light. He asserted that he had expended a sum of 
£2,000; and his offer was that all right and title 
to the floating ship should remain forever in the 
hands of the Trinity House, but that the tolls 
should be levied by him and his heirs for a period 
of sixty-one years, on payment of a yearly sum of 
£100. These terms were accepted. Such, briefly 
told, was the origin of light-ships. 

Few instances are on record of a light-ship 
having broken loose from its moorings, and none 
of its having suffered shipwreck. Nor is it 
known that the crew have on any occasion, or 
whatever the fury of the tempest, voluntarily 
changed their position. If, however, the ship 
should be driven from its place by the irresistible 
force of the elements, so that its light may be- 
come a source of danger to the mariner, they hoist 
ared signal and fire a gun; and, generally, it is 
soon restored to its normal situation. 


A TENDER MOTHER. 


Dame Nature tucks her flowers in bed, 
And piles on blankets soft and warm, 
Then sings them crooning lullabies 
Through the long night of cold and storm. 


But, when the golden morning comes, 
And Robin, with his flute is here, 
She wakes her children every one 
With, “ Time to be getting up, my dear!” 
Emma C. Down, in Wellspring. 


The sure foundations of the State are laid in 
knowledge, not in ignorance ; and every sneer at 
education, at cultwre, at book learning, which is 
the recorded wisdom of the experience of mankind, 
as the demagogue’s sneer at intelligent liberty, 
inviting national degeneracy and ruin. 

G. W. Curtis. 


Every Other Sunday. 


WHAT DO YOU SEE? 


Bur what you find in these rich days 
Depends on how you go about it; 

A glad heart helps poor eyes to see 
What brightest eyes can’t see without it. 


One child sees sunlit air and sky 
And bursting leaf-buds, round and ruddy ; 
Another looks at his own feet, 
And only sees that it is muddy. 
Henrietta R. Exior. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL DOLL IN 
THE WORLD. 


BY RAYMAH DOWSE. 


ALL 


NLY one dollar, ninety-eight cents, not one 
more could he make it; and he had 
counted it over and over again. _ 

“Well, there’s three weeks more, anyhow,” he 
said, by way of self-encouragement. ‘And I 
must get a regular bird,— one with yellow curls 
tight and nice, blue eyes, and a pink dress, satin, 
I guess I’ll have it. Oh, won’t she be just de- 
lighted? Her eyes will ’most pop out of her head 
with joy. It'll do a fellow good to see her. I 
hope I can buy the nicest one they have at Tarl- 
ton’s, and I guess I can.” 

Jerold had been working quite steadily, for a 
boy. He had hoed corn, picked currants, taken 
horses to be shod, and various other paying jobs. 
As he himself expressed it, “ ’d do ’most anything 
to earn money.” 

It sounds very avaricious, but you do not know 
the generous little heart. 

The plan was all Jerold’s own. He was going 
to try to buy the most beautiful doll in all the 
world for Martha’s birthday present. Martha was 
Jerold’s sister, his only sister; and Jerold’s papa 
was dead, so that Jerold was growing up as fast as 
ever he could, to be able to shelter and protect her 
and to make her happy, ‘To be sure, she had an- 
other brother; but he was younger by a year and 
a half than Jerold, and so it was that he could 
hardly wait to be a man, both to do for Martha 
and for that sad, quiet little mother of theirs. 

He had been quite awhile earning his money. 
He remembered that his father used to give Mar- 
tha and them all such pretty, pretty things. That 
was some time ago. He had tried to think, ever 
since he had planned to give her a doll and to 
earn money for it, just what kind of a doll his 
father would have bought. He was quite sure 
she would have been pretty, with a real “stun- 
ner” dress and curly hair. He thought his 
father would have spent two-fifty or perhaps 
three,— three whole dollars. That was a great 
deal of money; but Farmer Tomblin had apples 
that must be gathered, and he had promised to let 
him help for pay. Jerold had whispered to him 
something about that much-dreamed-of pink satin 
doll of his once in a wild fit of confidence, and 
then he had been so afraid that Farmer Tomblin 
might possibly tell that he had gone down there 
when it was so dark that he had had to whistle 
hard and run a very little, coming home. 

It was really wonderful how much he earned. 
You see he never spent a cent, and every one 
counted. A week before the birthday he went 
one afternoon to Tarlton’s, and looked at all the 
dolls that were in the store. One by one the man 
brought them down, and with each one Jerold had 
some fault to find. One had too plain a dress, too 
straight hair, and not pretty enough eyes. 

The clerk grew quite provoked. 

“You don’t want to buy one at all, you fussy 
little chap, you. If there ain’t one good enough 
for you in Westboro, you’d better go to Boston 


and be done with it. Can’t spend all my time 
a-handin’ down dolls for folks that won’t buy.” 

Go to Boston? Tne thought had never entered 
his head before. Of course, he supposed he could 
go to Boston as well as any one else, if he only 
had a way to get there. And, oh, the wonders of 
the place! The wonders of it! 

He dimly remembered, as in a far-away hazy 
kind of a dream, of having been there once with 
his father and seeing fireworks and things with a 
crowd on a green place with trees that they 
called a Common, and that was all of the country 
those poor people had in there; how it had been 
grand and wonderful at first, but how tired and 
hot he had grown, and dirty, and how he had 
longed to go ,home, cried to go home. It was a 
very long time ago, for he remembered he had 
cried. . 

Surely, Martha’s doll must come from Boston. 
He never once thought of any one else being able 
to buy it for him. Oh, no! He could not have 
trusted them. There was no way, but he must go 
himself. He was sure there would come a way, 
and there did. That same Farmer Tomblin of 
his came to the rescue, and took him in with his 
vegetables one morning, when they had to start 
before four. 

It was hard to get off without telling why; but 
he just hinted a little to his mother, and she let 
him go. 

He had his money tied up tight in a great leather 
wallet of his father’s, all worn on the side from 
long carrying. 

It was around ten o’clock, or after that, when 
Jerold was left at Swartz’s to make his purchase. 
They would come back for him in an hour, they 
said. Now an hour is a very small time in which 
to decide upon something that shall sweep away a 
whole summer’s earnings and have only a doll in 
one’s arms. 

It seemed a tiny while to Jerold when they told 
him that he was really there, and to get out of the 
wagon; but it was quite another thing in the store, 
— he forgot time altogether. 

After all, he wanted the very handsomest doll 
they had to sell. It was singular enough, and he 
had set his heart about its coming from this espe- 
cial store, because a girl in Westboro once had 
one from there; and it was the talk of all the 
girls in town. 

Even when Farmer Tomblin said he rather 
guessed “ they cost gorrah high to Swartz,” it did 
not make him falter. He only held his wallet 
closer. 

“Tve plenty of money, you know, sir; and I 
want her to have a perfect bird of a doll.” 

So he walked into the store quite boldly, and 
asked the first saleswoman he came to to please 
show him the very nicest doll they had to sell, he 
wanted to buy her. 

He found himself standing before a great glass 
case with whole families of dolls in it, great and 
small. Among them all—taller, grander than all 
the rest—was a wonderful, beautiful creature. 
Why, it didn’t seem as if she could really be a doll. 
She was nearly as big as Martha, and— and, yes, 
she had yellow curls and a pink satin dress. . 

For a moment he could not speak. ‘Then he 
gasped out, ‘‘How much money does it take to buy 
her,— more than three dollars, fifty-three? ” 

The saleswoman smiled. It was nearly a laugh, 
and he could hardly forgive her for it. It was 
such a disappointment to him; and also for calling 
him little man, and for putting her hand on his 
shoulder when she said, “ That doll is worth thirty 
dollars: she came all the way from Paris, you 
know.” 

No, he didn’t know; but he forgave her when 
she tried so hard to please him and took out so 
many, many dolls. 


In a few minutes he found himself telling her 
all about Martha and her birthday, and his earning 
the money and bringing it to town. 

She was very much interested, and succeeded at 
last in finding one that had yellow curls and a pink 
dress and that quite suited him; but it cost three 
seventy-five. He was so disappointed that she 
wanted to give him the twenty-two cents; but he 
said no, he wanted it all his very own. So she 
said she’d do what she could. 

She went and spoke to a man at the back of 
the store, and then returned and said it was all 
right, and that he might have her. 

It was dark when he and his box and Farmer 
Tomblin reached Westboro. ¢ 

The first thing he did was to hide his doll. He 
shouldn’t tell a soul about her until morning. 
How pleased Martha would be! 

“Come in and see me, Jere,” called out Rob 
from his room. “I’ve got a secret. Come, 
quick.” 

Jerold rushed in. 

“What is it, Bobby? Why ain't you asleep?” 

“’Cause I couldn’t. I waited. I want you to 
see it so. It took all the money I had but one 
cent. It took one whole dollar, all I had in my 
bank; but I don’t care, ’cause it’s for her birthday, 
— Martha’s, you know,— and it’s under there.” 

The little fellow was sitting up in bed, and 
pointing eagerly into the darkness. 

Jerold struck a match and lit the candle. 

“It’s under my jacket on the chair,” Rob called, 
and watched Jerold with glee. “You'll think it’s 
just tip-top, I know you will.” 

Jerold lifted the jacket, and then let it fall 
heavily with a thud. 

“ Why — why, Rob, it’s a doll.” 
sounded strange and choky. 

“Of course, it is,” Rob cried indignantly. “ And 
she’s got-on pink, just as Martha wanted her to. 
Ain’t she great?” 

Jerold turned away. He was very tired. He 
could hardly keep the tears back; but he was a 
boy, going to be a man some day. 

“Rob,” he said, “she’s fine. I know Martha’ll 
love her.” 

Then he blew out the candle quickly, and went 
to bed. 

“T never thought he’d buy her a doll,” he mur- 
mured,—“ with yellow hair, too.” And he got up 
and felt of his own doll in the darkness. 

She was so much larger than Rob’s, and her 
hair was in real curls, and she could move her 
arms and legs. Oh, she was lovelier, “sights 
lovelier,” he thought to himself. 

Then it all came up before him. Just suppose 
some one should come and give Martha that mon- 
strous, wonderful doll that cost thirty whole dol- 
lars, how would he feel then? How small and 
plain his treasure would look beside her in her 
satin gown, no matter if it had taken him a whole 
summer’to earn her! 

In the morning, when Martha had her presents, 
she left Jerold’s until the last. Someway, she had 
a kind of feeling that Jerold’s was going to be the 
best of all. 

One by one she opened them; and how de- 
lighted she was with each one, but especially with 
the doll, Rob’s doll, and she kissed her little 
brother again and again until he was quite as 
happy as she! 

Then she came to Jerold’s bundle. 
small, and lay there alone. 
she took it up to open it. 
her face. 

“Carefully she untied the string, and pulled off the 
paper. Jerold’s jack-knife was inside, all shined 
up and polished and almost as good as new. 

“Tt’s ever so good of you, Jere dear,” she said, 
and gave him his kiss. ‘Do yop really think you 


And his voice 


It was very 
He turned away when 
He did not want to see 
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can spare it? You use it all the time, you know. 
It is sweet of you to give it to me.” ; 

Jerold didn’t say much, except that he guessed 
she’d find it a good knife, and sharp, too, and that 
he’d make her a boat with it some day or a peach- 
stone basket. 

It was about a month after this that Martha 
came home one afternoon without her doll, and 
tried to find Rob. 

“O Robby, I thought you wouldn’t mind, 
couldn’t mind, because she has made me happy a 
long time, and I loved her so when I had her. 
She was such a pretty doll; and Hetty never had 
one before,—not in all her life. You see we 
were all playing, Susie and Anna and me, down 
by Andrew’s corner, and Hetty came out to play, 
too; and, O Rob, she is so poor! Whatdo you 
think she had for adoll? Nothing but a piece of 
broom-handle sawed off and dressed up, and she 
was taking it to ride in a baking-pan with a string 
tied to it. She thought my doll was the beautiful- 
lest one she ever saw, and she sat and looked and 
looked at her. Then I thought that I had you and 
Jere and mamma, and she was so lonely without a 
doll, that I put Josephine into her arms, and told 
her that she could keep her, that she was hers for- 
ever; and she was gladder than I ever saw a child 
before. 

“Now you can’t mind, can you, Robby? ’Cause 
I loved that doll. I did!” 

Rob was touched and pleased. 
done a twofold good. 

“You're a nice kid, Martha,” he said, slapping 
her on the back,—and that’s a great deal for a 
boy, every one knows that. 

Several days passed. Martha played with her 
dishes and story-books, but there was a kind of 
emptiness about them. She had no baby to eat 
from the blue-edged china plates, no child to teach 
and show pictures to. 

“T didn’t know I could miss Josephine so,” she 
said one day to her mother. “Josephine was a 
lovely good child. Mamma, | feel so lonely with- 
out her sometimes,— even, mamma, with you and 
the boys. Do you think God would send me 
another doll if I prayed hard and told him how 
kind I would be to her? Do you think he would, 
mamma? ” 

“God is 
answered. 

So Martha began to pray. 

Jerold heard her one night, as he passed the 
door to go to bed; and it was then he learned how 
his little sister had given away her doll. 

“ Dear little thing! ” he thought. “And I’ve got 
my beautiful real-haired doll. Oh, isn’t it bully! 
It’s just bully,” he repeated. : 

He ran upstairs at once, and brought her down 
triumphantly. 

Carefully, slowly, he creptinto his sister’s room, 
and put her little sleepy arms around the beautiful 
pink doll. 

Martha stirred, and opened her eyes. 


His doll had 


very good, darling,” her mother 


“She has come at last,” she whispered. “And 
she’s lovely and big and her hair curls.” She 
hugged her up close and kissed her. “I’m so 


happy. I think she’s even nicer than Josephine, 
though Josephine was very nice,” added the loyal 
little mother. ‘But this one is beautiful, so beau- 
tiful. I must thank God a great deal for this 
dolly.” 


One must always regret that law of growth 
which renders necessary that kittens should 
mature into cats, and bright, joyous school-girls 
develop into the spiritless, crystallized beings 
denominated young ladies. 

AxBBA GooLtpD Woo;Lson. 
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LAVATER. 


Good humor is always a success. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BETH. 


BY EARL LOWELL. 


WE lingered in the meadow, 

My playmate Beth and I; 

We watched the joyous bluebird 

And the lark, against the sky; 

We wandered by the shallow brook, 
We saw the fishes play, 

And sought stray clover in the mounds 
Of fragrant, new-mown hay. 


My playmate’s cheeks were round and pink, 
Deep red her smiling lips, 
Her eyes, blue as the rolling sea 


- That bears the whitewinged ships. 


Her wavy tresses caught the breeze 

Like golden banners bright, 

And her steps fell soft on the green spring grass, 
As rays of pure moonlight. 


Ah! many a day in budding May 
We lingered in the meadow; 

And many a day we filled with play 
Beneath the old pine’s shadow. 


But now as my thoughts trace 
Those dim days of the past, 

I see my Beth, a vision fair, 

I love to hold it fast. 

I see the meadow green, 

I hear the laughter ring, 

Again the rapture of those days 
Within my heart doth sing. 


Yes, I hear a voice, 

A childlike voice, 
In bursts of melody ; 
The once loved voice, 

The heavenly voice 
Of Beth, long lost to me. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ORIOLE’S ACCIDENT. 
BY LOUISE L. SIBLEY. 


HE children were late to tea. They were 
watching a bird that was caught in the 
outside bough of the elm-tree, fluttering 

among the leaves. Donald thought he ought to 
call mamma, and on the way to her room he 
looked in at the kitchen window to call Sarah. 
Grandma came, too; and the grocer’s boy leaned 
on the fence to see. Mr. Pigeon came over from 
across the way to help, and the night-policeman. 
added himself to the group. 

“Tf you had our ladder,” said the grocer’s boy. 

* Or a high pole,” said Donald. 

“Or papa,” said Dorothy. 

Just then papa came coasting down the avenue 
on his wheel; and he did not need to be told what 
was the matter, and he saw at once whattodo. He 
knew where there was just the right kind of pole to 
reach as high as the nest, and by fastening his 
jack-knife to the end of it he cut the string that 
held the bird fast. Everybody was silent while 
the pole was lifted. Then suddenly the bird came 
tumbling down into Dorothy’s outstretched apron. 
Donald brought the dead canary’s cage to put him 
in, and after a few moment’s rest he beat at the 
bars wildly to get out. 

The children watched him a moment. 
Donald said, “ Why don’t we let him out? ” 

They opened the door, and watched eagerly. A 
searching flutter. Then away the oriole flew, 
high and higher, over Mr. Pigeon’s house, over 
the elms, on and on toward the sunset, out of 
sight. But he was at home in the elm-tree nest 
safe and singing the next day. 


Then 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE REVELATION OF THE FLOWERS 


BY CLARA E. WEBBER. 


Lirtte flowers that cast so freely 
Fragrance on the summer air, 

Whence did come the glowing colors 
Painted on your petals fair? 

Whence the varied forms of beauty 
Springing up from everywhere? 


Silently you take possession 
Of the fields and meadows green, 
Round the barren rocks you gather, 
Gayly you transform the scene, 
With your dainty words and graces, 
Till it’s lovely as a dream. 


Trusting in the God who made you 
For the rain and sunshine, too, 

For the pure, fresh air to feed you, 
For the sparkling morning dew, 

Each familiar face springs upward, 
Yearly greeting us anew. 


Though the seed so freely scattered 
By the summer’s gentle wind 

Often seems to fall unheeded, 
Mother earth is ever kind; 

And in later days we glory 
In the beauties we oft find. 


O you little flowers so precious, 
Each so perfect, each so dear! 

It is through your glowing brightness 
That we see reflected here 

Glimpses of God’s love and blessings, 
Of his presence ever near. 


All so silently, your voiceless 
Pleadings touch the heart of man. 
If we, too, shall be as faithful, 
When cast down shall hope again, 
Springing up with purpose strengthened 
To do all the good we can. 


Then may we share thy contentment, 
Love will bring its own reward, . 

If the fruitful seeds of kindness 
We shall scatter free abroad; 

And we'll sing with each wee blossom, 
I, too, am a child of God. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


ENGINE 33. 


BY FLORENCE H. SNOW. 


Be wind whistled and roared through Rocky 

Gap. .The rain came down in torrents; 
and now and then a bright flash of light- 
ning lit up the dark sky, and the loud clap of 
thunder following it rumbled and echoed through 
the gap. 

Steadily on through the gloom came engine 33. 
Her shining head-light threw a bright glow over 
the track as the train rushed on. It was the mid- 
night express to California, and its many cars 
were heavily laden with passengers. In the cab 
the fireman and engineer sat, talking. 

“Tt’s a wild night, Bill,” said the fireman, anx- 
iously, looking out of the window. 

“Tt is that, and I’m a bit scary about crossin’ 
Long’s Bridge down at the end of the gap. That 
bridge never was very strong, and I suppose this 
confounded storm has made the river pretty 
high.” 

“Oh, the bridge is all right: don’t you worry 
about that. Don’t you remember about a year 
ago on such a night as this how you worried? yet 
we went through the bridge as neat as a pin.” 

“Well, Jim, perhaps you are right; but we’ve 
got a pretty heavy train on to-night, and— Hush! 


Le 


WHAT 


ARE THEY LOOKING AT? 


FROM PHOTO: BY FRANZ HANFSTAENGL* 


what’s that? I heard a cry! There, I heard it 
again! Jim, I’m going to slow up and find out 
what’s the matter!” 

The passengers were wakened from their sleep 
by the train coming to a dead stop; but not a 
sound could they hear above the fury of the 
storm. Frightened faces were thrust out of the 
berths, and the sleepy porters rushed to the front 
of the train to discover the cause of the extraordi- 
nary proceedings. 

When Bill and the fireman jumped from the 
cab, they saw only a poor, miserable, wet terrier 
jumping about on the track and uttering short, 
excited yelps. The engineer tried to pick the dog 
up; but the little creature ran in front of him, and 
waited till Bill nearly caught him, then bounded 
on a few steps, until he had led the man some 
distance down the track. Then he stopped, and 


ry 


running up to him, licked his hands and leaped 
around him joyfully. Above the whistling of the 
wind Bill heard the rushing sound of water; and, 
peering forward, he caught a glimpse of Long’s 
River tearing madly down its bed, writhing, twist- 
ing, leaping, foaming, like a living thing. But 
where Long’s Bridge used to stretch to the oppo- 
site bank was an immense space,— the bridge had 
been swept away. 

If you wish to verify this story, go to the 
engineer of engine 33; and he will proudly show 
you the brave little dog riding in the engine now, 
and who has on a collar engraved with these 
words : — 


FROM THE PASSENGERS OF 
THE MIDNIGHT EXPRESS, 
AS A TOKEN OF THEIR GRATITUDE, 
OCTOBER 12, 1886. 
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GROWING. 


A LITTLE rain and a little sun 
And a little pearly dew, 
And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about; 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work and a little play 
And lots of quiet sleep: 

A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 

And lessons learned and things in place: 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? , ; 

Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS BIRD STORIES. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


without birds. In the history of the flood 

the raven and the dove play their parts. 
By the brook Cherith the birds feed the lonely 
prophet, and the swallow rears her young without 
fear within the temple. All through the Hebrew 
books are the ways of birds described with vivid 
sympathy; and the Son of Man cared for the 
little brown sparrows that throng the streets of 
Nazareth, and declared that “ not one was forgotten 
before God.” In the gospel of his infancy there 
is a pretty legend of his making with other chil- 
dren doves of clay. His bird alone had life to 
flutter and fly overhead. 

In old Egypt —an ancient kingdom before the 
wandering Hebrew shepherds sought corn from its 
royal granaries— there was the lovely story of 
the eagle snatching from Rhodope, the Rose- 
maiden, her slipper, while she was bathing,— 


| Paes are no stories of man, however old, 


‘‘A noise of wings, 
And close at hand, again, the cry! 
The glitter of the dainty thing was gone.”’ 


The eagle, fairy godmother to the Cinderella of 
the East, bears the slipper away, and drops it into 
the lap of the King of Egypt, as he sits in the 
market-place on his throne of justice. Straight- 
way he sends heralds to find the maiden who can 
wear this lovely and jewelled shoe. 

In Persian legend the birds retain their knowl- 
edge of the old heroic speech which men forget. 

‘¢In divine, 
High-piping Phélevi, the Nightingale 
Cries to the Rose”’; 


and the solitary ringdove coos in the enchanted 
palace of Bahram. . 

The Buddha stories of India tell us of the heal- 
ing of the wild swan, pierced with a careless 
shaft. Buddha 


‘* Caressed it into peace with light, kind palms, 
As soft as plantain leaves an hour unrolled.’’ 


The tale of the roc’s egg, which has passed into 
a proverb, comes from the shrewd wit of the 
Arab. The fable in which beasts and birds figure 
was a favorite form among primitive folk of the 
countryside; and A‘sop and his brethren are most 
familiar to us in their bird stories, as of the sing- 
ing crow, the proud peacock, the lark and her 
friends. 

On Homer’s page we find the eagle, the swans, 
cranes, flying with cries of joy to rich meadow- 
lands, and many birds bringing omens. The note 
of the heron comforted the heart of Odysseus, and 
the leaders of the Greek ships at Aulis drew 
courage from the fate of the little bird building its 
nest in the plane-tree by the altar. Maidens were 
changed into swallow and nightingale, and a 
prince into the form of a woodpecker, in Greek 
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[About Edmund and this story of picture and rhyme, see Editor’s Chair. | 
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myths. The story of the water-birds, the hal- 
cyons, 


‘‘ Brooding on the charmed wave,” 


is alovely one. The gods reward their constancy 
and love by giving them tranquil and sunny days 
all the brooding season. The messenger of the 
gods from their high thrones on Olympus to men 
in their humble homes below, “flushed Gany- 
mede” is borne on swift wings : — 


“« His rosy thigh 
Half-buried in the eagle’s down, 
Sole as a flying star shot through the sky 
Above the pillared town.” 


Ibycus, a lonely traveller, was murdered in a 
mountain glen while a flock of cranes flew over- 
head. His murderer, sitting in an open theatre, 
and hearing again the harsh notes of the flying 
cranes, called out: “See there! The cranes of 
Ibycus!” and was self-convicted of his death. 
The cranes were sacred to Demeter, who cared 
for weary travellers, remembering her own jour- 
neying; ‘and so there was a peculiar fitness in 
their association with this legend. 

In the Middle Ages the hawk is the faithful 
friend of the hunter; and there are two beautiful 
stories, one of Genghis Khan, whose hawk saved 
his life at the risk of his master’s wrath by twice 
dashing the poisoned cup from his lips, and the 
other Boccaccio’s touching story of the falcon sac- 
rificed by the lover to his mistress, thus ending : — 


‘The pomp and flutter of brave falconry, 
The bells, the jesses, the bright scarlet hood, 
The flight and the pursuit o’er field and wood.”’ 


From Germany we have the love of Walter von 
der Vogelweid, the minnesinger, for his winged 
“ Brothers of the Air,”— dear also to Saint Fran- 
cis of Italy,— and the fair legend of Lohengrin’s 
swans bearing his boat to noble deeds of chivalry. 
But none of all these are so dear to us as the 
quaint ballad stories of our homely and familiar 
birds,— the little robin redbreast covering the 
babes in the wood with dry leaves, from the cold; 
the white stork bringing the infant to the empty 
cradle under the roof where his nest is protected 
by the householders; the pilfering jackdaw hiding 
the silver in the scales of the statue of “Justice”; 
and the crossbills, striving to free our Lord from 
the cruel nails that held him. These are the folk- 
tales that live from mouth to mouth, and none 
knows who first wove them into words. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CALL. 
A. W. BIRKS. 


Press on! press on! with might and main, 
The voice of duty calls, 

The fight to win, the field to gain; 
For he who falters, falls. 


Press on! press on! the Christian host 
Must in the vanguard be; 

Let not the pagan make his boast 
On any land or sea. 


Press on! press on! your Master gave 
A watchword good and true. 

He came, and said, “ The sinners save,” 
He lost his life for you. 


Press on! press on! the martyr band 
Took up the watchword given. 

They sought the lost in every land, 
And helped them up to heaven. 


Press on! press on! both young and old 
And pause not in the fight 

Till all are gathered in the fold, 
And joy in God’s own light. 


? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAM PATCH. 


(In Three Parts.— Part I.) 


BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


oe EY-DEY! What’s all this racket about? 
What’s wrong in here?” asked a voice, 
whose owner put his grizzled head into 
a room filled with the sound of angry voices one 
day late in the winter. Instantly the quarrel was 
laid aside, and cries of pleasure took its place. 
Uncle Jack was a preacher in the Far West. 
He did not often get back to his old home for a 
visit; but, being much in need of a good rest, he 
had written to tell us he would spend the spring 
months with us. He had been expected for a 
week; but, owing to bad weather and still worse 
roads, he had been delayed, and had only reached 
us on the day mentioned. 


The boys had been so engrossed in their quarrel : 


that they knew nothing of his arrival until they 
heard his voice at the door of the room. 

With a bound they were upon him, pulling him 
about and hugging him till he cried, “ Enough!” 

Uncle Jack was a tall, well-made man of about 
fifty years of age; and, though his hair and beard 
were touched heavily with Time’s frost, his eyes, 
which twinkled so merrily, were as bright as they 
had been when he was as young as the boys be- 
side him. 

“Who was it making all that noise in here?” he 


asked, after having been tumbled into the old 


rocking-chair, familiarly known among us as 
“Old Comfort.” 

“Why — er — you see,” began Bert. 

“Uncle Jack,” broke in Ned, “this is what it 
was all about. A couple of months ago a new 
boy came to the school; and, because he can’t wear 
fine clothes and have plenty of pocket money, the 
‘sports,’ of whom my respected brother Bert is 
one, have made up their minds to make life mis- 
erable for him. They guy him, and do all they 
can to keep him out of whatever fun goes on. 

“It’s hurtful, I tell you, to the poor fellow’s 
feelings; for he seems like a good, whole-souled, 
honest sort of a fellow, a good enough chum for 
anybody. 

“Well, to make the story short, I like him; and, 
as all the fellows go home for the short vacation, 
I asked mother if she would let me invite him 
here for the week, as he has no place to go to, and 
I knew it would be dull staying at the school, with 
only the housekeeper and a couple of the teachers 
for company. 

“ Mother said I might ask him here; and, when 
I spoke of it, this brother of mine flares up, and 
gives me the biggest sort of a lecture, and said 
hard things against the poor fellow. Of course, I 
couldn’t stand that. So I— well, I just got boiling 
over mad, and told him my opinion of him; and 
that’s what was making the noise when you came 
in. I’m almost sorry now that I didn’t punch his 
head for him.” And the speaker’s face glowed 
with indignation: 

“'That’s one side of the story,” drawled Bert. 

“Yes, and the 77ght side, too,” retorted Ned. 

“Well, boys,” said mother, “don’t say any 
more about it. I have said Ned’s friend may 
come; and, my boy,” turning to him, “you never 
knew me to say one thing and do another, did 
you?” 

“No, mother, never. If everybody were like 
you, there’d never be any rows,” Ned answered. 

“Now,” continued mother, “I should suppose 
your uncle would be hungry and want some sup- 
per. I don’t think I ever saw him look so pale.” 

“If I look pale,” said Uncle Jack, “it’s not 
altogether from hunger, although I’m quite ready 
to investigate the productions of the kitchen cabi- 


net; but, while Ned was talking, I found myself 
thinking of something which happened in my own 
boyhood days, which, as you know, were spent in 
this same place.” 

‘Oh, a story!” exclaimed Ned. 
won’t you, Uncle Jack?” 

“Tell us a really, righty story about Indians 
and bears,” chimed in Bob. 

“Bout fairwies,” pleaded Bessie. 

Uncle Jack, looking upon the group, said, 
‘Queen Bess, I’ll tell you a ‘fairwie’ story to- 
morrow, and some other time I’ll tell Robbity-Bob 
a ‘really, righty Indian-bear’ story; but to-night 
I want to tell the twins a story that is very sad, 
but all too true. 

* And now let us have supper.” And, swinging 
Bessie up on his shoulder, he led the way to the 
dining-room with a ‘‘Fall in rank — forward — 
march! ” 


“Do tell it, 


Our house was an old-fashioned country man- 
sion, situated a little beyond a thriving little town 
in the State of Maryland. “Just far enough from 
town to get rid of its dirt and noises,” said the 
boys. 

It was a stone house with a wide hall in the 
centre, and abounded in nooks and crannies that 
are dear to the hearts of young folks. 

The walls of the sitting-room framed in a pict- 
ure that night, when we were all but one gathered 
to listen to the promised story, the absent one 
being father, who had been called to an adjacent 
town on business the day before. 

The lamps were lighted, the crimson curtains 
drawn before the windows, and the big fireplace 
was filled with a splendid oak-wood fire; for the 
evening was raw and chilly, and mother would 
not tolerate any sort of a stove in her sitting-room. 

She sat, with a piece of sewing in her hand, be- 
side a small stand which held her work-basket. 
Near her were our fifteen-year-old twins, Bert and 
Ned, the first-named cosily ensconced in one 
corner of the big sofa, and the other perched upon 
the arm of a chair. 

Uncle Jack was seated at one side of the fire- 
place in “Old Comfort”; and cuddled against his 
breast was our five-year-old “Queen Bess,” her 
lovely ringlets, which gleamed like gold in the 
firelight, mingling with his flowing gray beard. 

At his feet, stretched full length on the hearth- 
rug, was rollicking Bob, over whose head had 
lightly passed nine happy years. At the other 
end of the fireplace, leaning upon the broad man- 
tel, was Rodney, our “college-boy,” who was at 
home for the spring holidays. 

I — the eldest daughter of the house — sat near 
mother, a bit of bright fancy work lying in my 
lap; and, as I looked upon the group about me, 
I thought, “* What a treat for an artist!” 

“Well, boys,” began Uncle Jack, after a little 
silence, “I’ve never told to any one what I am 
going to tell you to-night, though I have no doubt 
there are a few of the old folks about here, and 
many of the fathers and mothers of boys and 
girls like yourselves in age, who remember what 
happened at the old school in the month of April, 
18-. 

“To begin with, let me say that there was no 
‘town’ here then, only a good-sized village; but 
we boasted a school which, though not to be com- 
pared with your ‘academy,’ was, nevertheless, con- 
sidered above the average for the times. 

“It was located in a large frame house built not 
far from the site now occupied by your school 
building, and, like it, faced the river. New wings 
were added from time to time, as the number of 
pupils increased; for you must know that, though 
it was located in a village, our school had become 
well known, and boys came from other places to 
attend it, and of course they boarded there. 
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“It was conducted by a Dr. Gordon, who was a 
man of striking appearance, tall and erect, with 
a military bearing, with snow-white hair to his 
shoulders, and beard of the same hue to his waist, 
and a pair of keen gray eyes that could look kindly 
upon those in trouble or sternly upon those in 
disgrace. ; 

“Not far from the main building was a smaller 
house, wherein the girls of the village were taught 
by the doctor’s widowed daughter. But it is of 
the boys that I want to speak to-night, so I will 
not say any more of the girls’ department. 

“Dr. Gordon had two assistants, one for the 
younger boys and the other to help with the more 
advanced classes. The most of the boys were 
from the families of well-to-do farmers: some, 
like your father and myself, were the sons of 
merchants; and there were some, too, from the 
homes of wealthy men in the near-by towns, who, 
knowing of Dr. Gordon’s methods and successful 
work, sent their sons to him to be prepared for 
college. 

“ My father, finding a mercantile life in a large 
city was making too great a drain upon his health, 
and being possessed of abundant means, began to 
look for a suitable place wherein to build a perma- 
nent home. Coming by accident upon this spot, 
and being much impressed with its beauty, and 

‘particularly with its advantages regarding Dr. Gor- 
don’s school for his boys, he had this house built 
after my mother’s plans. 

‘““ As is the case in most schools, ours boasted its 
leader. This boy—Clem Arnold by name— was 
the son of a wealthy widow lady who resided on 
the outskirts of the village. He was about seven- 
teen years old; and, being the possessor of a 
domineering disposition and a strong and well- 
made body, it did not take long for him to become 
the bully of the school. 

“His word was law; and none dared to frustrate 
him, for his enmity was not a desirable thing, as 
he did not hesitate to revenge himself in some 
way for even an imaginary wrong. 

“There was another boy —whom I will call 
Hal— who sometimes allowed himself to be made 
a ‘cat’s paw’ by Arnold. I have often wondered 
since how he could have been so foolish as to let 
such a boy lead him; for he was by far his su- 
perior in point of knowledge, and his equal as re- 
garded social standing. 

“T know it was not fear; for he was not of a 
timid nature, nor yet cowardly. Be it as it may, 
he certainly did allow himself to be led into many 
scrapes, from which he did not always escape un- 
punished; but you may rest assured that Arnold 
always got off ‘scot free,’ as such people gen- 
erally do. 

“* Perhaps it would have been well, had Dr. Gor- 
don known of these scrapes; but it was a rare 
thing to report to him what occurred during play 
hours, the boys then being in charge of an assist- 
ant. 

“One ,day, in the fall, before the accident of 
which I am going to tell you occurred, a new boy 
made his appearance at the school. His father, 
one of the doctor’s old friends, had been a pros- 
perous man in a distant city, but through adversity 
had lost his earthly possessions. The shock 
caused his death, and left his widow and son with 
no support.” 

(To be continued.) 


This boundless desire had not its original from 
man itself ; nothing would render itself restless ; 
something above the bounds of this world im- 
planted those desires after a higher good, and 
made him restless in everything else. And since 
the soul can only rest in something infinite, there 
is something infinite for it to rest in. 

CHARNOCK. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAY’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY AMY VY. BEAL. 


66 HIS is the thirtieth of April, isn’t it, 
mamma?” asked May Brewster, as she 
came in from school. “Then to-morrow 

is my birthday. What fun it is to have it on May 

Day, and what a splendid time we are going to 

have!” 

“Tf it is pleasant, dear,” said her mother, with a 
glance at the sky. 

“ Of course, it will be,” replied May. “Now, if 
you don’t want me for anything, mamma, I’ll go 
over and tell Susie what we’re going to do to- 
morrow. How lucky thatit’s Saturday, too, so we 
can have the whole day!” 

May skipped over to tell her friend Susie all the 
plans that had been made for the morrow,— how 
they were to have a real May party, and go off in 
the woods for Mayflowers, taking all sorts of good 
things for luncheon; then in the afternoon they’d 
dress up in all the finery they could get, and play 
at being court ladies, and May was to be crowned 
queen in honor of her birthday. There would be 
six of them in all; and what fun they were to 
have! 

May. Day opened rainy and dreary, and May 
could scarcely keep from crying when she looked 
out the window. She was so sure it would be 
pleasant, and this was such a disappointment. 

“ Happy birthday, dear,” said her mother, when 
she came down to breakfast. 

“Q mamma, it won’t be happy at all,” May 
answered witha sob. ‘Just look at that hateful 
rain! Did any one ever see such mean weather! ” 

“Hush, May, it is the Lord’s weather; and you 
must not abuse it. I’m very sorry that you can- 
not go into the woods; but what do you say to 
having the picnic here, and hunting for flowers 
just the same ? Only instead of just Mayflowers 
we can have all kinds.” 

“What do you mean, mamma?” May asked, in- 
terested in spite of herself, and drying her eyes. 

“Put on your things, and run over and invite 
your friends to come here. Tell them you are to 
have a picnic, after all, and ask them to bring 
their scissors.” 

“ Their scissors! Why, mamma, what for?” 

“You'll see,” answered Mrs. Brewster, with a 
mysterious air. “On your way back stop in at 
the store, and buy me some sheets of tissue paper 
—all the pretty colors — and a roll of white crépe 
paper. Good-by, dear. Bring all your guests 
back with you.” 

May hurried off, and was soon back with her 
five little friends and a huge bundle of tissue 
paper. After the children had taken off their 
things, Mrs. Brewster asked them to come up to 
the sitting-room, where they found the centre- 
table cleared of everything but a bottle of glue 
and a spool of green wire. 

“Now, girls,” said Mrs. Brewster, undoing the 
bundle May had brought, “we are going to have a 
flower hunt; and, as we have no real flowers, we 
are going to make them out of paper.” 

“But we don’t know how, Mrs. Brewster.” 

“That is just what I’m going to show you,” she 
answered. 

The children were such apt pupils, and worked 
so well, that soon each had a lovely bouquet of 
flowers. Susie’s were pinks, and May’s were 
roses, while the other girls had violets of several 
colors, chrysanthemums, poppies, and tulips. 

“They’re beautiful,” said Susie. “Why, you 
would think they were real if you saw them ina 
vase.” 

It was such a fascinating occupation that it 
seemed as though they had been working but a 
few minutes when the clock struck two, and the 


maid came in with six little lunch-baskets, one of 
which she gave to each girl. 

“ Now we will go into the grove for luncheon,” 
said Mrs. Brewster, and led the way to the dining- 
room. The girls stopped at the door, and an 
“Oh!” of surprise and pleasure went up. With 
the help of the plants from all over the house, the 
room had been transformed into a perfect bower, 
and the green carpet seemed like the softest kind 
of grass. Shawls and cushions were brought for 
the girls to sit on, and a white cloth spread in the 
centre of the room. 

“So we can eat off the ground, just like a real 
picnic! ” exclaimed Susie, joyfully. 

Such a jolly time as they had, those six little 
girls, playing they were ina beautiful grove and 
that the sun was shining, while the rain pelted 
against the windows in a vain endeavor to attract 
their attention to the true state of the weather. 

After the picnic was over, they went back to the 
sitting-room, and, under Mrs. Brewster’s direc- 
tions, each made a beautiful basket to put her 
flowers in. 

“T wish poor little lame Jimmie could see this,” 
said May, holding her basket up to admire it. 

“Td like to show mine to Sallie Waters, she’s 
so lonesome,” said another girl. 

“Girls,” cried Susie, in great excitement, “let’s 
hang May-baskets! We’ve had so much pleasure 
in making our flowers, why not give them to some 
children who hayven’t any, and can’t make them? ” 

“Yes, let’s,” cried all the girls; and they began 
to think up people to whom they could give them. 

Just at sunset the rain ceased; and six excited 
girls left Mrs. Brewster’s house, each hiding some- 
thing under her cape, and went flying off in differ- 
ent directions. Soon they were back again, to tell 
where they had hung their baskets and what had 
happened at each place. Then, with many thanks 
to Mrs. Brewster for giving them such a lovely 
time, they trotted home. 

There were six very happy little girls in the 
town that night, and six astonished people who 
blessed their kind hearts for thinking of them. 

“Mamma,” said May, as her mother tucked her 
into bed, “I’m so glad it rained. This has been 
the happiest birthday I ever had.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SO MANY LAYERS. 


DISTINGUISHED Canadian poet lives 

next door to us. He has a very bright but 

rather delicate little boy. One afternoon 
he was allowed to visit a friend and take dinner 
with her. The dinner was rather elaborate, being 
served in several courses. It was noticed that the 
boy ate very little. The friend, fearing the child 
was ill, spoke to the mother about it. On being 
told by his mother that, when invited out, he must 
eat what was set before him, he said, ‘ Well, 
mamma, I couldn’t eat everything, there was so 
many layers.” M. A. W. 


WEEDS. 


Poor little vagabond waifs that cling 
To the pavement’s narrow hem,— 

In all the breadth of this sunny land 
There is no room for them. 


Ragged, unwelcome, their stinted lives 
Are pleading to us for alms; 

Yet ever our careless feet pass by 
In our search for beauty’s charms. 


We cannot see with our worldly eyes 
How fair is each weed and clod, 
Nor know in these outcasts we deny 
Beats the infinite heart of God. 
Mary Louise WILprErR. 
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He is the rich man who can avail himself of all 
men’s faculties. He 1s the richest man who knows 
how to draw a benefit from the labors of the great- 
est number of men, of men in distant countries 
and in past times. EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OLD AND NEW. 


BY EMILIE POULSSON. 


Tue pretty flowers died last year, 
Not one stayed on its withered stem: 
They faded, drooped, all brown and sere; 
The leaves and snowflakes buried them. 
And sad the garden seemed, and drear, 
With frost-killed plants and fallen stalks 
And matted grass beside the walks. 


But, when the gladsome summer came, 
The garden laughed all green and gay. 
Its tiger-lilies stood aflame 
In their old place, the self-same way. 
New blossoms? Ah! but still the same,— 
The self-same life that bore the old 
Sends up the new from out the mould. 


RESPECT FOR BOOKS. 


NCE on a time a library book was over- 
heard talking to a little boy who had just 
borrowed it. The words seemed worth 

recording, and here they are: — 

“Please don’t handle me with dirty hands. I 
should feel ashamed to be seen when the next 
little boy borrowed me. 

“Or leave me out in the rain. 
cold as well as children. 

“Or lean on me with your elbows when you are 
reading me. It hurts. 

“Or open me and lay me face down on the 
table. You wouldn’t like to be treated so. 

“Or put in between my leaves a pencil or any- 
thing thicker than a single sheet of thin paper. 
It would strain my back. 

“Whenever you have finished reading me, if 
you are afraid of losing your place, don’t turn 
down the corner of one of my leaves, but have a 
neat little book-mark to put in where you stopped, 
and then close me and lay me down on my side, 
so that I can have a good, comfortable rest. 

“Remember that I want to visit a great many 
other little boys after you have finished with me. 
Besides, I may meet you again some day; and 
you would be sorry to see me looking old and 
torn and soiled. Help me to keep fresh and 
clean, and I will help you to be happy.” 


Young Days. 


Books can catch 


THE THISTLE OF SCOTLAND. 


HERE is no thistle so interesting as the 
common purple thistle of Scotland. To 
be sure, it is neither a handsome nor 
agreeable flower in itself; but it is the national 
flower of Scotland, and we must honor it for that 
reason. 

And this is how it chanced to become the na- 
tional flower of Scotland. Once upon a time, 
many hundred years ago, the Danes made war 
upon the Scots, and invaded the country. The 
Danes did not believe in making an attack upon 
an enemy in the night. But on this occasion 
they turned aside from their usual custom, and 
dearly did they pay for it. As they were creep- 
ing, noiselessly and unseen, in the dark, one of 
their number stepped upon a thistle. Its sharp 
prickles pierced his bare foot, and made him cry 
out with pain. 

His cry awoke the soldiers of the Scotch army. 
They sprang to their arms, and drove back the 


Danes with great slaughter, and so saved Scot- 
land. From that time the thistle has been the 
national flower of Scotland. It has been en- 
graved on the coins of that country. 

Over the gate of the now ruined Palace of Lin- 
lithgow, where Mary, Queen of Scots, was born, 
the thistle, with this motto, is engraved, “ Touch 
me who dares.” 

The early mention of the thistle as the badge of 
Scotland is found in an old poem called “The 
Thrissel and the Rois,” which would be written 
now “The Thistle and the Rose.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR, 


Tue Editor must put off the giving of the prize 
decision, on the John Milton papers, until the next 
number of Hvery Other Sunday. Wave patience, 
young writers! It is difficult to choose the best 
out of so many good ones. : 

The illustrated lines, “ Edmund’s Pets,” page 
141, are doubly interesting from this fact,—The 
poem was written by the mother, and the illustra- 
tions were drawn by the father of Edmund. He 
is a real boy, living in Sharon, Mass.; and the 
pets are real, too. All the children in the town 
know them. 

Ever since the Editor, as a boy, ran about with 
a paper wheel on the end of a stick, ever since he 
cut out with a jack-knife a wooden windmill and 
nailed it to the barn, he has had a great fondness 
for windmills. Above all, he admires the grace- 
ful, powerful mills in Holland (see first page). 
Like giants, they whirl their arms and welcome 
the friendly winds. 

Another splendid gift from candy-land. The 
Editor’s friend in Winchendon, Mass., sent him 
the annual remembrance,— a big box of true, gen- 
uine, delicious New England maple sugar. Thank 
you! There is none so good in all Boston! 


COMING. 


Tue days grow longer, 
The sun grows stronger, 

The plants in the windows,— how they grow! 
They seem to listen, — 
Their bright eyes glisten; 

And what they’re hearing I think I know,— 
The spring that’s coming, 
The brown bees humming, 

The sweet warm winds of an April day. 
While snows are drifting, 
The scene is shifting, 

The grim, old winter’s not long to stay. 

Scattered Seeds. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Our young contributors must not be disappointed if 
all they kindly sent to the Editor is not printed. We 
have received, in some cases, a letter and puzzles from 
the same writer. We cannot always promise to publish 
both: sometimes it will be one and sometimes the other 
that is used. Probably at the end of this volume there 
will be some letters or puzzles for which we could not 
find room. If that is so, our young friends will under- 
stand that we did our best and are very sorry to omit 
anything. 


Ware, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—T have never seen a letter in Every 
Other Sunday from Ware, so I thought I would write 
one. Igo tothe Unitarian Sunday School. I am eight 
years old, and I enjoy reading Every Other Sunday 
very much. Yours respectfully, 
ANNIE CONKEY. 


GREELEY, Cou. 
Dear Editor,—I have made some puzzles; and I am 
going to send them to you, and hope to see them 


printed. I like to read the Every Other Sunday, and 


like to try to solve the puzzles. 
church is Mr. Bidwell. My Sunday-School teacher is 
Mrs. Howard, and I like her yery much. There are 
nine boys in my class. Yours truly, 

JESSE WILLIAMS. 


: St. Pau, MInn. 
Dear Editor,—I am a little girl of ten years. I go 
to the Unitarian Sunday School in St. Paul. My 
teacher’s name is Miss Woodman, and I like her very 
well. Mr. Woodman is the superintendent. I have 
made an enigma, which I hope to see printed in the 


next Every Other Sunday. I enjoy the paper and puz-_ 


zles very much. I am, Your reader, 


_ Avice R. McCray. 


AvuBURN, No. Dak. 
Dear Editor,—I have been receiving the Every 
Other Sunday for a year, it having been sent to me 
by a friend. And I like it so much that I must have it 
another year, so enclosed please find forty cents for one 
year’s subscription. Your little friend, 
GrRacE LARSON. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 6, 9, 10, is to go fast. 


My 8, 11,10, is a boy’s name. a 


My 3, 11, 5, is not dry. 
My 6, 7, 4, 2, 1, is elevated. 
My whole is a well-known newspaper. 


ENIGMA XXXIII. 


I am composed of 11 letters, 
My 1, 2, 3, 9, is a girl’s name. 
My 6, 8, 5, belongs to the mineral kingdom. 
My 7, 9, 8, 3, is what we all possess. 
My 6, 9, 10, is a shade of color. 
My 4, 11, is a state of being. 
My whole is a book of the Bible. 
ALIcE R. McCray. 


TWISTED CITIES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Macrbideg. Lewoll. 
Croeswter. Fidlengirps. 
Erllveomse. Motuhypl. 
Yulin. Ntobockr. 
Laems. . Tosobn. 


ELDEN CROSBY. — 
TWISTED STATES OF UNITED STATES. 


Yuenkctk. - Aodih. 
Tomanna. Raigeog. 
Wadelrea. Cisinwons. 
Kaslaa. Devana. 
Rodifal. Nooger. 
Paut M., Guy W. 
ANAGRAM. 


*Ist Tnarue’s coive dna 
Tnarue ew byeo. 
5 A DrEvyoTED READER. 


The following have sent in correct answers to puzzles 
in previous numbers : Miss Waring’s class in Church 
of Messiah Sunday School, St. John, Isabel McLean, 
Dorothy C. Randall, Alice L. Keene, Lucy R. Bacon, 
Tyler Howe Bliss, Clifford Hemphill, Winnie Wade, 
Rachel Staples. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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